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numerous instances of misplaced poems. As tres 
irmas (i, 166) belongs with Flor do dia (n, 226, 
cf. also i, 29) ; Gom.de Gh.ro (i, 405) should be 
transferred to p. 350 of the same volume. The 
three poems, i, 414-419, belong with the series 
of Dom Carlos d'Alem-mar (i, 356-408), as does 
also Dona Ausenda (n, 222). The fragment en- 
titled Bandeira de guerra (n, 287) should be 
included in the series called here Bella Infanta 
(i, 33-69). In some cases two or more themes 
which might better have been kept separate are 
grouped under the same head (cf. Dom Carlos 
d'Alem-mar, Dona Anna, etc.) ; but it would be 
wearisome to particularize further. 

Each volume is provided with an index of 
titles. I note only two omissions, As duas don- 
zellas (r, 594), and Fradinho pedinte (n, 
534). An index of first lines does not appear so 
necessary in this case as it is for Spanish romances, 
where the title is usually secondary. In passing 
it may be remarked that the absence of any sort 
of index from Menendez Pelayo's collection of 
romances (Antologia, vols, viii-x) is a serious 
blemish to the work, and the less excusable since 
Duran long ago set a well-nigh perfect example 
of indexing. 

It would lead too far to go into a comparison 
of Portuguese and Castilian traditional ballads, 
though the question is most interesting. Why 
are the former so much more numerous ? Here 
are five hundred and sixty-six different poems and 
variants, nearly all collected from oral repetition 
within the last eighty years, against two hundred 
and two in the Romances tradicionales of Menen- 
dez Pelayo (Antologia, x), of which eighty are 
mongrel versions from Catalonia and Turkey. 
Perhaps fifty other Castilian traditional romances 
have been published, including fourteen more 
from Turkey (Rev. hisp., x, 594 ff.). One would 
be at first inclined to account for the disparity by 
the greater industry of the Portuguese investi- 
gators, for Spanish territory outside the mainland 
has scarcely been touched by ballad-hunters ; 
South America very little, and Cuba, Porto Eico 
and the Canaries not at all. It is likewise true 
that the south-eastern part of Spain proper still 
awaits exploration by the folk-lorist. But even 
taking these facts into consideration, it seems 
likely that the Portuguese people have preserved 



its taste for the short epic more than the Cas- 
tilian, which latterly has become devoted to the 
lyric. Leaving out the Azores, Madeira, Brazil, 
India and Galicia, we still have two hundred and 
eighty-two ballads from continental Portugal, com- 
pared with some one hundred and fifty of equally 
pure Castilian lineage, gleaned from a larger 
area. And yet the great majority of subjects 
reached Portugal through Castile ; very few are 
native. Looking back to the great Spanish col- 
lections of the sixteenth century, it would seem 
that the epic spirit has been dying out in Castile 
in proportion as it has risen in the eastern and 
western borders of the Peninsula. 

To sum up, the second edition of Braga's 
Romanceiro geral is a compilation which will be 
indispensable to folk-lorists. It will not replace 
the previous collections, because it has none of 
their notes and introductions, but it will prove a 
boon to the many who cannot possess them. There 
is probably little more to be expected in the way 
of new finds which ought to go into a collection 
of Portuguese romances, but this work is below 
the standard which we might expect from its 
experienced and learned editor, and far too faulty 
for a true "edicao integral e definitiva." 



S. Griswold Morley. 



BaldwinvUle, Mass. 



FEENCH KENAISSAJSTCE. 

Maurice Saeve et la Renaissance lyonnaise .... 
par Albert Baub. Paris : H. Champion, 
1906. 

"While this scholarly work adds but little to our 
knowledge of Maurice Sceve and his milieu, yet it 
presents in a very succinct form what has hitherto 
been scattered through different publications. And 
the picture of the Lyons of the Eenaissance, in- 
cluding the numerous literary portraits, is suffi- 
cient in itself to render this study valuable, even 
though it repeats to some extent what has already 
been presented in the masterly thesis of M. Buis- 
son on Castellion and the justly celebrated life of 
Dolet by Mr. Christie. 
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Of the youth of Maurice Sceve little is known, 
although his father played a very prominent role 
in the legal circles of Lyons. It is nevertheless 
very probable that the rich, though poorly clas- 
sified, archives of that city contain much undis- 
covered information concerning this family. But 
to undertake a thorough search through the vast 
array of documents would require far more time 
than one would care to spend. And still it is only 
in this way that any light can be thrown on that 
mysterious personage, A. Sceve, who has a poem 
in the Livre de plusieurs pieces, 1 and whom M. 
Baur has entirely omitted. 

But if the author has been unable to unearth 
much of interest concerning Sceve' s early life, he 
has made up for this by giving us a very careful 
study of the poet's first literary attempts, which 
at once placed him at the head of the Eeole lyon- 
naise. The influence of Sceve' s literary friend- 
ships, to which he was more or less susceptible, is 
well brought out in several of the succeeding chap- 
ters. However, one can hardly accept the char- 
acterisation of one of these personages — Louise 
Labe — as a mere " courtisane." M. Baur bases 
this conclusion on the statements of the poet, 
Olivier de Magny, and the historian, Claude de 
Rubys. M. Montaury, 8 on the contrary, has 
clearly shown "qu'il n'y avait que du dipit" in 
their accusations, inasmuch as they were both re- 
jected suitors of the Belle Cordiere. The very 
fact that de Rubys selects the chapter devoted to 
the praise of the virtues of the poetess as evidence 
of the unreliability of Paradin's BMoire de Lyon 
is sufficient to cast on him the suspicion of a 
desire for vengeance. Furthermore, de Rubys 
was an implacable enemy of all who sympathized 
with the Renaissance. 8 It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that he should nourish some ill-feeling for 
Louise Labe, who was the favorite of the poets 
and scholars of the new school. And M. Baur is 
incorrect in stating, as additional evidence of the 
(, mauvaise conduite" of the Belle Cordiere, that 
she forms the subject of Gabriel de Minut's work 

1 LeIdvrede phmeurs piiees, e'esta direfaiet et recueilly de 
divers Authewrs, come de dement Marot et autres : ce que tu 
verras en la page suyoante. A Lyon, par Nicholas Baeque- 
mis, 1548, pp. 74-79. 

'Remedu Steele, 1899, pp. 77-89. 

3 Cf. his Resurrection de la Messe. Lyon, 1563. 



on la Beaute'.* The lady therein described is 
Paule de Viguier, a Toulousan, who was the 
Abbess of a convent. As a matter of fact, it is 
very doubtful if Minut ever was in Lyons. After 
the death of his father, Jacques de Minut, presi- 
dent of the Parliament of Toulouse, 6 Gabriel went 
to Ferrara, where he received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws in 1544. 6 Afterward, he returned to 
Toulouse, where he remained until his reception 
in the Parliament which occurred after 1550. It 
is, therefore, probable that to him, the Belle Cor- 
diere — if known at all — was a mere name. 

M. Baur is doubtless correct in his assumption 
that Sceve was in no way responsible for the 
Quinbil Horatian which Barthelemy Aneau wrote 
in reply to the Deffense et Illustration of Du Bel- 
lay. However, it is impossible to accept his state- 
ment that if the Quintil is a protest against the 
Deffense, " il rest aussi eontre Maurice Sceve." 
The frequency with which the names of Aneau 
and Sceve were coupled by the poets of the time 
suffices to show their intimacy. 7 

* The full title of this volume, which has rarely been 
given, is as follows : De / la Beaute, / Discours divers, j pris 
swr deux fort belles f aeons de parler, desquelles / Fhebrieu 
et le grec usent, Vhibrieu Tob / et grec Ka\bv ^q.yaBbv, 
voulant signifier que ce qui j est naturellement beau est aussi 
natureUement bon ; / Auee la Paule- Oraphie / 014 description 
des beautez d'une dame tholosaine nommee / la Belle Paule; / 
Par Gabriel de Minut, j Chevalier, baron de Oastera, senes- 
chal de Rouergue. j A Lyon / Par Barthelemi Honored, j 
1587 /Small in-8° of 268 pp. This exceedingly rare 
work (which is in the Bibl. Nat. Reserve, E 2,550) was 
reprinted at Brussels in 1865. The reprint, however, is 
now almost as rare as the original edition. Cf. also Picot, 
Catalogue de la Bibliothique Rothschild, n, p. 337, and 
Baudrier, Bibl. lyon., iv, p. 157. 

6 Cf. Visagier's funeral oration on him in the Epigram- 
matum IAbri iv, Lyon, 1537, in 8°. Also Lettres de Jean 
de Boyssonne, published by M. Buche in the Revue des Lan- 
gues Romanes, 1895-97. A curious epigram, addressed to 
Gabriel de Miuut, is found in Stephani Forcatuli (Etienne 
Forcatel) lureconsidti Epigrammata, Lyon, Jean de Tonr- 
nes, 1554, in 8°, p. 181. For further information on Ga- 
briel, see Baudrier, op. cit., n, p. 185, and rv, pp. Ill 
and 158. 

6 Picot, Les Francois a V tJniversiti de Ferrare, 1902, 
p. 29. 

7 Cf. the huitain of Charles Fontaine addressed to ses 
deux amys, monsieur Maurice Sceve et maistre Bartolomy 
Aneau, in the Fontaine d' Amour, Paris, 1546, fol. mvi 
v ., Bibl. Nat., Rte. Ye 1609. It may also be added that 
notwithstanding the close friendship of Aneau and Fon- 
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As a whole, this is a very meritorious work, 
and deserves a place among the numerous schol- 
arly volumes that have been devoted, in recent 
years, to the literature of the French Eenaissance. 
It is, therefore, with pleasure that we look forward 
to the study of the poetical works of Maurice 
Sceve which M. Baur has in preparation. 8 



Columbia University. 



John L. Gebig. 



he published a catena of quotations exhibiting 
the various uses of to have one's reed that have 
come under his observation. 

The Old Norse phrase of which he quotes an 
(unreferenced) instance, would seem to me at 
first sight to be equally rare, as it is not recorded 
by Vigfusson. Will Mr. Flom give us quota- 
tions for that also ? 



C. Talbut Onions. 



Oxford, England. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Beading in Piers Plowman. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — My attention has been directed to a 
comment by Mr. George T. Flom, in your issue 
of May, on a contribution of mine to the Modern 
Language Review, relating to a reading which I 
discovered in a Bodleian ms. of Piers Plowman. 
I must confess myself greatly surprised at Mr. 
Flom's statement that the phrase, to have one's 
reed, "may be found in both Southern, Midland, 
and Northern M. E., and in Old Norse." Had 
I known that this was the case, I might have 
modified my note a little. But so far I have 
been unable to trace any instance of this phrase 
besides the well-known one in the received text 
of the passage we are discussing. (The other, 
quite different, locutions, which Mr. Flom's quo- 
tations exemplify, are, of course, familiar.) I 
suggest that Mr. Flom would be making a useful 
contribution to Middle-English lexicography if 

taine, we find no mention of the latter poet in Aneau's 
works. 

8 As of mere bibliographical interest, it may be added 
that there is in the Bibl. de ChantiUy a copy of Sceve' s La 
deplourable fin de Flamete, 1535, Lyon, of which M. Baur 
knows only the one in the possession of M. Abel Lefranc. 
Sceve has also translated some of the Paradossi of Ortensio 
Lando (Venetia, 1545, in 8°, fo. 42) which remain ined- 
ited. My friend and teacher, M. Emile Picot, called my 
attention several years ago to an interesting distich of 
SoSve on the title of the Forcianae Queestiones, in quibus 
varia Tiahrum ingenia explicanivr, multaque alia scitu non 
indigna, autore PhUalethe Polytopiensi cive (Neapoli, excude- 
bat Martinus de Magusia, anno 1536, in 8°). 



"Longfellow and His Hexametees." 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — In the suggestive letter in your March 
number on "Longfellow and His Hexameters," 
there is a slight error which, for the sake of 
those among your readers who care for accuracy 
in what Donne calls " those unconcerning things, 
matters of fact," had perhaps better be corrected. 
The writer asks, "What perhaps suggested to 
Longfellow that he was to accomplish, to some 
extent at least, what Clough and Southey had 
failed to accomplish?" It was, however, Long- 
fellow' s hexameters that set Clough on the writing 
of TJie Bothie. This appears from the following 
sentence in an interesting letter to Emerson, 
dated February 10th, 1849 : 

' ' Will you convey to Mr. Longfellow the fact 
that it was the reading of his Evangeline aloud 
to my mother and sister which, coming after a 
reperusal of The Iliad, occasioned this outbreak 
of hexameters ? " 

This letter is to be found in The Poems and Prose 
Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough, London, 1869, 
Vol. i, p. 135. 

Chaeles Eliot Noeton. 

Shady Hill, Cambridge, Mass. 
June 10, 1908. 



A Note on Piers the Plowman. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — In Piers the Plowman, Passus v, 28- 
29 (Skeat's edition, 1906), occurs this passage: 



